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GOLD MEDALS ROYAL YORKSHIRE EXHIBITIONS, 
1866 and 1887. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 


(THE OLD FIRM), 


Organ Builders, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Also at DUBLIN and CARDIFF. j 














THE HIGHEST CLASS INSTRUMENTS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
ACTION YET INTRODUCED. 


Estimates and Specifications Free on Application, 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ANTHEMS TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


In response to a widely expressed desire, a Supplement consisting of 3§ Anthems has now been issued. The Selection 
ineludes Special Anthems for Christmas, Easter, Harvest, Missionary, and other oecasions. 


A New “Speeial India Paper” Edition. 
Crown 8vo, with Music, including Supplement of 35 additional Anthems. 
775 HYMNS. 147 CHANTS. 120 ANTHEMS. 
A very Handsome, Compact Book. In Bindings at nett prices from 68. nett, and upwards. 


Edition on Oxford India Paper. 
Demy 8vo, with Music, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, in various Handsome Bindings, from 12s. 
nett, and upwards. 











PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL. HENRY THACKER, MANAGER, 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


The charge for notices (three lines) in this column is 108. 6d. f 
12 insertions, 68. for 6 insertions, commencing at any time. 


R. C. WINTER COPPIN (Baritone),—For Ora- 
torios, Concerts, Recitals, P.S.A.’s, Musical Services, etc, 
—‘‘ Eskdale,” 17, Lyndhurst Drive, Levton, N.E. 
VI R. WALTEk E. INGRAM (Tenor).— Oratorios, 
‘ Ballads. A'so Entertainer, Refined Recitals and Sketches. 
Church or Choir Concerts.--11.Zenoria Rd., E. Dulwich,S. E. 
ISS EDITH NUTTER, A.R.A.M., for four years 
Contralto Soloist at Union Chapel, Islington is now at 
liberty to take similar position or engagements for special 
musical services,—The Pollard Elms, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


ISS ALICE RAINBIRD SMITH, Elocu- 

tionist, Recitals, Concerts, Special Services, &c. Reduced 

terms for Church work.—Address, 45, Khedive Road, Forest Gate, 
London, E 


M‘i ALEXANDER FUCKER (bass), for Vocal 
i 

















Recitals, Concerts, Special Musical Services, etc., etc. 
zhly recommended by leading Free Church Ministers, Pros- 
pectur on apnlicstion.— Address, Enfield, London, N, 





R. ARTHUR BERRIDGE (Cciposer) gives | 


lessons in Harmony, and revises MSS, for publica- 
tion.—Address, 24, Wallingford Avenue, North Kensington, W. 
R. G. F. BROADHEAD, A.Mus.T.C.L., teaches 


Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., by post, Preparation for 
Musicaland Arts kxams. Beginners a speciality.—Bradford 
Road, Brighouse, Yorks 








Please note Change of Address. 
MR. GC DARNTON 


has removed from Hampstead to 





51, STATION ROAD, WEST FINCHLEY, LONDON, N. | 





ISS LOUISE DUGDALE, Mus.B. (Dunelm.), 
A.Mus.T.C.L., teaches Harmony, (pt., Canon, Fugue, 
etc., by post. Terms and su.cesses upon application. 

—Fairlawn, Sidcup, Kent 

R. E. STANLEY JONES, F.R.C.O. (Author of 
‘Hints to R.C.O, Candidates,” 48 pp, with examples, post 
free, P.O. 1/7), coaches specially for R.C.O. Diplomas. 64‘ 

Mont gomerie Road, Southsea. 








FOR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 

One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate Station 
Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 


ae om PRIZES of £3 each for Festival Hymn 
Tunes.—Manchester Sunday School Union.—For conditions 
write to F. S, Fitton, Benga! Street, Manchester, 


JOSITIVE ORGANS.—650 in use all over the 
I world. Prices from £50. THE Pipe Organ for Church or 
Home. Read new Booklet, tree from Positive Organ Co., 

Ltd., Mornington Crescent, London, 

ORGAN LESSONS ANU PRACTICE, Large 
modern Concert Organ, with every accessory, also two smaller 
three-manual organs,—Longon Academy of Music (formerly 

London Organ School), 22, PrincesStreet, Cavendish Square. 

Close to Oxford Circus Tube Station. Buges from all parts. 


RGAN PRACTICE, on new Twormanual Instru- 

ment by Norman & Beard. Tubular pneumaticaction ; blown 

by hydraulic power, Terms 1s. per hour, inclusive.—Apply, Rev. J. 

H. hakespeare, M.A., Baptist Church House, Southampton 
Row, W.C, 


\ JOICE TRAINING by the only Natural Method. The 
Secret of the marvellous success of Sims Reeves and Jenny 
Lind. Those wishing to improve their Singing should con- 

sult Rev. Ckevies Gib, 162, Buckingham Palace Koad, S.W. 














_|'NICHOLSON & CO, 


Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Established 50 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular Pneumatic 
Action,with or without NICHOLSON & Co,’s Patent 
STOP KEY and SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTION. 


Sdecifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application. 








OUR ADVERTISEMENT is FIFTY YEARS of 
PHENOMENAL SUCCESS in ORCAN DE- 
SIGNING, MAKING, and BUILDING. We 
still CONTROL the most USEFUL 
SPECIALITIES in TONE and MECHANISM. 


OUR ADDRESSES are— 


BRINDLEY & FOSTER, 


SHEFFIELD: LONDON: GLASGOW: 
Columbia Place, Alliance House, Richmond Chambers, 
Suffolk Road, and 


Fornham Street, A/a St. (Strand). Bath Street. 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT GONGERTINA 


is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical 
instruments ; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONGERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
'o quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tron of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect, 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWO NEW ORGAN PIECES 
By HERBERT A. FRICKER 
(City Organist, Town Hall, Leeds ). 


1. CANTILENE NUPTIALE, 

2. SCHERZO SYMPHONIQUE. 
Sample copies sent post free, 1%, 6d. each. 

London: BEAL, STUTTARD & CO., 231, Oxford Street, W 


PART SONGS. 


** Three Fishers went Sailing.” JOHN HULLAH. 
“ec Soldiers’ Chorus ” id Faust ”), 

New Words by NORMAN BARTON. 
A Choral Fantasia on National Airs, 

Arranged by ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London,£.C. 

















WICHOLSOW & LORD, 
@rgan Builders, 


“VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 


And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


re 


Organs built with improved Tracker Aotion, al ith 
the Tubular Pneumatio Transmission Aotion, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 





Specifications and Estimates for N 
‘angunenin, Repairs, Bo ae ad 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 
Firet-otacs Tuners sent to all parts of the Country, 
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NORMAN & BEARD’S 
Organ Pedals for Pianofortes 


X FOR, HOME PRACTICE, 


With Pneumatic or Mechanical Attachment, 
USED AND RECOMMENDED BY ALL TsE LEADING 
ORGANISTS., 


Apply, NORMAN & BEARD, Organ Works, Norwich. 


A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA. 


PENITENGE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus. 


Musical News, 15/198,—Devotional. | Musical Times 1/1/99.—Admirabie, 
Musicai Opinion, 1/28.—F ine. { Musical Standard, 5/898.—Pleasing. 


Price 1/6; Tonic Sol-fa, 1/-; Words 2/- per 100. 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER A CO. 








NEW ADJUSTABLE ORGAN STOOL. 


oy see over the Pedal Board. More reliable and comfortable than 
the or 


gan, or for Pianos with our Pedal Attachment. Simple. 
Just what players want—and costing little more than the old- 
tashioned makes. Send for Lists, Prices from £2 15s. 





NORMAN & BEARD, Lrp., St. StepHEN’s Gate, NorwicH; 
And 10, Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm, N.W. 














LONDON COLLEGE OF JOUSIC 


INCORPORATED, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS, 


PATRON - -*- +--+ +7 = His Grace the Duke or Leeps. 


Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac, Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Howmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


LOCAL AND HIGHEK EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 











EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London 
and at 400 Provincial Centres in Juty (June for Scotland 
and Ireland), when Certificates will be granted to all successful 
candidates. 

SYLLABUS for 1907, together with Annual Report, may be had 
of the Secretary. 

The Higher Examinations in Practical and Theoretical Music 
for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the 
Teachers’ Diploma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.), take 
place in June, !uly and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented ; 
:Jso Local School Centres. Particulars on application, 

Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
competition in accordance with the Regulations. 

In the Educational Department, students are received and 
rained under eminent Professors at Moderate Fees. 

A_VACATION COURSE of Instruction in Special Subjects 
for Teachers and others is held at Easter, August, and Christmas, 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 





SACRED MUSIC 


BY 
E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantab. 
‘61n the beginning ” (Christmas Anthem) Four Voices 3d. 


‘4 Arise, shine for thy light is come” (do.) .... ... 3d. 
Do, do. do. Tonic Sol-fa 14de 
ssi will magnify Thee” =. ee Be 
Do. do. Tonic Sol-fa .. ...  ... We. 





FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
Complete in Books, One Shilling each; or in Single 
Numbers, One Penny each. 


Lists on application, with Specimens, to the Composer, 
: Cathedral Close, Norwich. 


NOVELLO & COMPANY, LONDON. 


CHOIRMASTERS 


desirous of introducing 


THE MUSICAL JOURNAL 


to members of their Choir may have a parcel of 
copies sent them 


FREE 


by giving name of Choir and number of members. 











All applications to be made to 
THE PUBLISHER, “Musical Journal,” 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





The 


Prince of Life. 


A NEW SACRED CANTATA, 
{LLUSTRATIVE OF SOME OF OUR LORD’S MIRACLES. 


| By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


With Soprano and Contralto Solos and Duets, Time of Performance, 1} hours. 


Old Notation, 1s. 


Gonie Sol-fa, 8d. 


Performed with great success at Crystal Palace, Shoreditch Tabernacle, 
Highbury Hill, Norbiton, Peckham, Birmingham, West Norwood, Torquay, 
Hebden Bridge, Market Weighton, etc., etc. Sample copy, post free, 8d. 





“Musical Journal” Office, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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ORATORIOS, ETc., BY GEO. SHINN, MUS. BAC., CANTAB. | 








“LAZARUS OF BETHANY.” 
Price 28.; Boards, 26. 6d. ; Cloth, 3s. 6d. Sol-fa, 1s. 
“Mr, Shinn has the bappy knack of writing popuiar music, 
whicn is at the same time thoroughly good, and free from serious 
difficulties, The quartet, ‘Blessed are the Dead,’ is really 
charming.”—Nonconformist Musical Journal. 


“THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON.” 
20th Thousand. Price2s.; Boards, 2s. 6d.;"Oloth, 3s. 6d. Soi-fa, 1s. 

‘*In our judgment no better work of the kind has been 
published.” —F vee Methodist. 

“The libretto is well chosen... . With regard to the music, 
we feel we can hardly doit justice. . . , Where all is so good it is 
difficult to mention any special numbers.”— United Service Gasette. 








NEW CANTATA. (Just published.) 
For Solo Voices (8.A.T.B.) and Chorus. 


“THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP.” 


Inscribed to Sir F. BRIDGE, M.V.0., Mus. Doc. 
Price 1s. Sol-fa, 6d. 

‘*The words are by Mrs. Hemans, and they have been well set 
tu music by Mr. Shinn, The choruses are broad and effective 
and the solos are melodious and not difficult. The work will 
prove interesting to both singers and audience.”—Musical Journal. 

‘*The words are good and the sentiments expressed have in- 
spired Mr, Shinn to write an admirable work.” — Musical News. 


“THE QUEEN OF MERRY MAY.” 


An OPERATIC CANTATA for Female Voices. Containing Soice, 
Duets and Choruses. (Choruses in two parts only.) 

A CHORAL SCENE representing the Crowning of the May Queen. 
Composed for the use of Schools and Ladies’ Choral Classes. 
Also suitable for Concerts and Entertainments. 

Can be performed with or without action and special dresses. 
Price ts. Sol-fa Edition, 6d. 


London: PITMAN, HART & CO., 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








NEW DUET 


Ww. H. JUDE. 
WHEN I SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS. 


Post free 1s. 





CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ DEPOT, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


BALFE’S DUET, 


EXCELSIOR, 


Arranged for Mixed Voices. 


“At a recent performance at the crystal Palace this 
piece was encored.” 


Old Notation, 3d.; Tonio Sol-fa, 1d. 








London: ‘‘ Musicat JouRNAL” Orrice, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 








SACRED SOLOS. 
“IN PERIL ON THE SEA.” 





2 Keys. LANE FROST. 1/4, pest free. 
‘* THE FISHERMAN’S PRAYER.” 
3 Keys. DOUGLAS BLAKE. 1/4, post free, 


‘©WHEN | SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS.” 
W. T. CROSSLEY, A.R.C.O. (Tenor.) 1/-, post free. 


“THERE WERE NINETY AND NINE.” 
(Bass.) JOSIAH BOOTH. 1/4, post free. 





SPLENDID TAKING DUET for Soprano and Tenor. 


*« SAVIOUR, BREATHE AN EVENING BLESSING.” 
ARTHUR G, COLBORN. Post free, 1/- 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 





22, E.C, 





ARE YOU WANTING A 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 





ANNIVERSARY ? 





Compare Our Popular Jd. Selections 
3 before deciding. 





1907 Selection Now Ready. 


SAMPLES FREE. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” 


OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, 


London, E.C. 





SQUIRE’S NOTED 


CHOIR REGISTER. 


SIZE 10 by 8 


Price 3/= nett. 


RULED FOR SIX YEARS. 





(POST FREE, 3/3). 
Strongly Bound in Cloth, and Gold Lettered ‘‘ Choir Register.’’ 





This handy Book is the most complete one issued, and contains sufficient space for the registry of a 
choir numbering up to and including |48 members for six years ; pages for choir members (names and 
addresses), and ruled so as to show weekly and quarterly attendances at a glance. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Dr. J. E. BorLAnpD in a recent lecture stated 
that a Handel enthusiast some twenty-five years 
ago prophesied that the music of the great 
master would become so popular that congre- 
gations would be able to sing the ‘‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus.’’ As a fufilment of that prophesy the 
chorus was then sung by Dr. _ Borland’s 
audience. But at least one congregation—that 
of Union Chapel, Islington—frequently sang it 
remarkably well more than twenty-five years 


— ++++ 


Glasgow-organists must be on the look out 
for a keen musical critic. The Edinburgh 
correspondent of Musical Opinion gives the 
following letter which one of them recently 
received. We give it verbatim et literatim. 


‘“ My dear Mr. ——, I hop the next time I here 
you play the good old tune Arnold I hop you will 
play it in the key of F one flat and not on the 
adultrate keys of E flat as the singing was very dull 
and no life in it I have no music book but I gese by 
the Pitch that you played it on was E flat. Another 
fine old tune is Invocation. I here you play and I 
would like to here you Play it on 4 sharps the key 
of E and not on 2 sharps the key of D. When I go 
to a shop to Buy Butter I do not want adulterated 
Butter I want the genuine artical another Good old 
tune is St. Georges Edinburgh the next time I here 
you play it I hope you will play it on one flat the 
key of F and not the key of E flat. If I had a little 
cane and I had been standing buy the organist side 
that clipt the Good old tune I would have given him 
over the nicles with the cane would I not be quite 
right Mr. ——. I am at the church most every 
forenoon the first time I here the three Good old 
tunes played by you I will let you know.” 

+++ 

Exeter Hall will shortly be no more. It has 

been the scene of many a musical triumph, 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
3 Lines 10s. 6d. per annum. 6s. for six months. 


Address ull applications for space to 
The Musical Journal, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Ali Communications for the Editor should be sent 
to him at Bryntirion, Grimston Avenue, Folkestone. 
Orders for any of our publications should be sent to the 
publishing office, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C . 


especially in the days of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Jenny Lind, Sims Reeves, and other 
singers of similar standing have charmed 
many audiences within its walls. Latterly the 
hall has been used chiefly for religious meet- 
ings, and when it is pulled down we wonder 
where the numerous societies will hold their 
‘* May meetings. ’’ 
+++ 

The gramophone is likely to be a source of 
great profit to vocalists. It is reported that 
Madame Melba has received something like 
430,000 for singing into this talking machine. 
Her records sell at a guinea each, we under- 
stand. Signor Caruso and Madame Patti have 
also made records, for which they no doubt re- 
ceived handsome payments. 


+++ 


Music is doomed, according to Dr. Reich. 
We hope our readers will not be alarmed. Toa 
most people who look into the matter at all, 
it seems as if music was never ‘so popular as it 
is at the present moment. There are more 
concerts than ever; there are more teachers 
and pupils than ever, and with Competitive 
Festivals growing in numbers and quality, it 
certainly seems as if musical life was more 
active thanever. Try again, Dr. Reich. 

+++ 


A series of Interesting articles on ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Hymns and Music,’’ from the pen of Mr. 
C. E.’ Smith, are now appearing in Zhe 
Missionary Herald. 


oe 


+++ 


The Jubilee Souvenir of the Tonic Sol Fa 
Association Crystal Palace Festivals, which has 
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been prepared by Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, is a 
very interesting testimony to fifty years’ ex- 
cellent work. How much Tonic sol-fa has done 
for the musical education of the country it is 
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impossible to say. Certain it is that the many 
annual festivals at the Crystal Palace would 
never have been held but for the introduction 
of that notation. 





Passing Notes. 


THE Church of Scotland Committee on Psalmody 
has issued a very interesting report on the state 
of music within its jurisdiction.. Congregations to 
the number of 1,249 have replied to the Committee’s 
circular asking for details, and of these it seems 
that 1,050 possess a choir, 153 have a precentor, 
790 a choirmaster-organist, and 306 both an 
organist and a precentor or choirmaster. The 
gradual disappearance of the precentor is suff- 
ciently indicated by the fact that he exists in only 
153 Out of 1,249 congregations. As to accompani- 
ment, we learn that there are 362 pipe organs, 324 
American organs, and 291 harmoniums. Paid 
singers are almost exclusively confined to town 
districts. In 129 cases it is stated that the congre- 
gation is invited to attend the choir practices, but 
it is generally added that they do not respond. 
At this I am not surprised. What can the congre- 
gation do at the choir practice? What can the 
choirmaster want with them there? If they are 
to be mere listeners, well and good; if they are to 
attempt to “join in,” then they are a nuisance. 


Several of these 1,249 churches say that their 
choirs are kept together by practising sacred can- 
tatas in addition to the service music. This is a 
commonplace. In my experience it is simply im- 
possible to keep a choir together by practising only 
the service music. As a matter of fact, much of 
the service music does not need practising at all. 
No competent choir wants to waste time on “ run- 
ning through” such hymns as “Jesu, Lover of 
my Soul,” “O worship the King,” and “ There is 
a Blessed Home.” You must provide other work 
to which that sort of thing is a mere preliminary. 
In this report, ministers, it is held, should learn 
to sing, set the example, and attend the choir prac- 
tices. I am not so sure. I have generally got on 
best with ministers who did not know “a note of 
music,” as the saying is. They never interfered 
with me and my work; whereas the parson who 
did know something (a very little usually) of music, 
thought he knew more than I did, and worried 
me accordingly. On the whole, I don’t want to see 
the parson at the choir practice—not more than 
once in three months at least. He can show his 
interest and appreciation in other ways. 

Some one should undertake the compilation of a 
musician's “Who's Who,” so as to get at the 
favourite hobbies and recreations of the leading 
devotees of St. Cecilia. A good beginning might 
be made with Paderewski, who, when not playing 
the piano, is playing the réle of farmer and stock- 
breeder. Everybody knows that he has a fine estat 





KE 


HMO 


in Poland, but everybody does not know that he is 
so fond of Scots cattle and sheep as to have prac- 
tically stocked his home-farm with purchases from. 
the land of oatcake. and whisky. One wonders 
what the many fair admirers of the chrysanthemum- 
headed Pole think of it all. It seems hardly in 
keeping with their ideal of the great pianist that he 
should take to the culture of bulls and black-faced 
sheep. If it had been gazelles and turtle doves one 
could have understood it better. 





M. Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, has been de- 
claiming against our worship of French and Ger- 
man in opera and songs. He says it is a fetish. 
Artists have in other countries to sing in the native 
language; why not in England? And why do 
English singers sing badly-pronounced French, 
German, and Italian? Thus the fiddler with the 
unpronounceable name (I know how to pronounce it. 
Do you? Is it Ee-saw-eh? Or what?) Well, I 
entirely agree with the Belgian. In fact, I would 
almost be inclined to make it a criminal offence 
for a vocalist to sing anything except in the native 
language. I know French myself, and I know 
enough German to get on with abroad. But I don’t 
know Italian, and I was one of the listeners at a 
certain high-class concert the other evening, when 
the leading vocalist (an Englishwoman, too) gave 
all her songs in Italian. It nearly drove me mad. 
I felt just like the people who go to the opera—to 
“ Tannhiauser ” or “ Lohengrin ”—and piteously ask 
their neighbours in pit or stalls “what it’s all 
about.” 





I hope we are not going to develop into a sort of 
mutual-admiration society—we the contributors to 
the MUSICAL JOURNAL. Nevertheless, I cannot re- 
sist saying how cordially I agree with Mr. J. R. 
Griffiths in his “ defence of choirs ” against the silly 
and offensive indictment hurled at our indispens- 
able co-workers by the Vicar of Burton Wood. It 
is simply amazing to me that parsons realise so 
little the importance of the choir in the service of 
the church. Think, for example, of that idiot who 
recently dispensed with choir and organist because 
they declined to omit their usual “Amen” after 
the hymns! I cannot imagine myself doing a thing 
of that kind if I were a parson. I might, indeed, 
have a personal objection to the use of “Amen,” 
but, that use being now almost universal, I should 
never dream of setting my own poor little prejudice 
in open opposition to it. 





The truth is that where there is trouble with 
choirs the parson is as often to blame as the 
organist or choirmaster. That, at least, has been 
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my experience. Choirs are “touchy,” no doubt; 
it is their nature to be “touchy,” as Watts said it 
was the nature of dogs to bark and bite. But if 
the organist or the choirmaster is a man of tact and 
human sympathy, he can generally keep things 
sweet. I emphasise the human sympathy. Take a 
personal interest in every member of your choir. 
Know something of his or her home life, where and 
how he or she is employed. If you miss your singer 
for two Sundays running, call and enquire the 
reason. These little attentions go for more than 
the young, inexperienced organist imagines. _ In 
short, you want something more than musical 
qualifications to keep a choir together and preserve 
harmony among the members. Given that “some- 
thing more,” and you must surely have been born 
under an unlucky star if you do not succeed. 

The Longfellow Centenary has just passed, and 
I have been thinking of the poet of my youth espe- 
cially in regard to music. I was quite a juvenile 





organist when a local pressman applied to me for 
“musical illustrations” to a Longfellow lecture 
he had been engaged to deliver. I really don’t re- 
member what | provided for him in the way of music, 
except that there was a setting of “The Psalm of 
Life,” and song-settings of “ The Old House by the 
Lindens” and “The Arrow and the Song.” Isn’t 
it Curious that there has been no classical setting 
of “The Psalm of Life”? Sullivan has helped 
to immortalise “ The Golden Legend,” and Barnett 
has ensured a measure of musical life for “The 
Building of the Ship.” Balfe’s musical version of 
“Excelsior” stands out among many popular ren- 
derings, and everybody knows “ The Village Black- 
smith.” So, too, with Calverley’s parody : 
“Grinder who serenely grindest 
At my door the Hundredth Psalm, 
Till thou ultimately findest 
Pence in thine unwashen palm.’ 
I have heard a grinder at the “Old Hundredth,” 
but not often. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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Musical Notes and Queries. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., TRINITY UNIVERSITY, TORONTO ; 
F.R.C.O.; L.Mus.L.C.M.; L.Mus.T.C.L. 


(Author of “The Student’s Harmony,” “The Organ Parts of Mendelssohn’s Oratorios,” etc., etc.) 


WHILE, at the request of several of my younger 
readers, I venture to remind those interested in 
these matters that April is the birthmonth of our 
great English composer, Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, born at Sheffield, April 13th, 1816, per- 
haps the greatest English musician since the days 
of Purcell, and of that great German violinist and 
composer, Ludwig Spohr, born April 5th, 1784, the 
composer of so many well-known oratorios, sym- 
phonies, concertos, and chamber music, I should 
not like any of us to forget that a month ago 
to-day there passed away at Norwood, at the age 
of eighty-two, one of the greatest conductors of 
the last century, viz., Sir August Manns. As con- 
ductor of the Crystal Palace orchestra, he spared 
no pains to procure and perform works by British 
composers, so much so that the Morning Post de- 
clares that “there is scarcely one British musician 
before the public to-day who does not owe his first 
hearing to August Manns.” After this testimony 
we are almost tempted to forget Sir August’s Ger- 
man birth and English knighthood, and to exclaim, 
with due apologies to Burns, 
* A man’s (A. Manns) a man for a’ that.” 





I suppose most of us have been following the 
reported utterances of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
concerning modern music. Sir Alexander thinks 
that the present condition of the latter represents 
more of a devolution than a development, and that 
the great lack of the age is the invention of in- 
teresting thematic ideas. Certainly much modern 
music wants “tune,” even if we define a tune, in the 
words of that musical critic who has just departed 
from us—Mr. Vernon Blackburn—as “a_ melody 





that is over-ripe.” And it is certainly better to feed 
upon over-ripe fruit than upon husks. The com- 
pany at a meal of the last-named diet might not be 
very desirable. What would Handel have said of 
much of our clever, but scrappy and untuneful 
modern music? Would he serve it as he did the 
MS. once submitted to him by an aspiring com- 
poser—throw it out of the window on the pretext 
that it wanted “air”? 

The name of Miss Bessie Grant as singing Henry 
Smart’s “ Vinetta” at a lecture on Smart and Hop- 
kins, given by Dr. C. W. Pearce at the London 
Institution, reminds me that, although I have not 
the pleasure of the lady’s acquaintance, I know her 
father well, he and I being friends of many years’ 
standing, and natives of adjoining Wiltshire vil- 
lages. Mr. Grant is a most enthusiastic amateur 
musician, his special hobby being organs. He 
goes anywhere where organ-playing is to be heard, 
taking as much or more trouble to hear me open 
a small organ in a country church than he would to 
hear Lemare on the organ in the Colston Hall, 
Bristol. In Wesley Church, Frome, Somerset, Mr. 
Grant has erected, largely at his own expense and 
by his own exertions, a magnificent four-manual 
organ ; and if the church officers would only show 
sufficient appreciation of Mr. Grant’s enthusiasm 
to keep the instrument in constant tune and repair, 
it would be a grand instrument for recitals. The 
withdrawal of Mr. Grant from the Free Church 
musical life of Frome would be an irreparable loss 
to that town. Unlike most amateurs, Mr. Grant 
has the grace of modesty as well as the gift of 
humour. “ You flay,” said he to me on one occa- 
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sion. “I sit on the stool.” Which remark, I ven- 
ture to think, was just as flattering to me as it was 
really unfair to himself, judging from what | have 
heard of Mr. Grant’s performances. 


A friend, meeting me in a railway carriage, once 
remarked that many of my contributions to this 
journal were written “on the raz/.” This was an 
example ‘of “raillery,.” which no one could have 
enjoyed more than myself, but it was more witty 
than accurate. For last morth I was actually found 
in agreement with a musical paper, and now, 
mirabile dictu, | find myself in partial agreement 
with a musical parson /—to wit, the Rev. W. T. 
Manning, assistant rector of Trinity Parish, New 
York. Dr. Manning is of opinion that in the church 
service “there is ample room for the rights of both 
choir and congregation to be exercised ” ; that con- 
gregational singing “does not mean that we are 
to bring down the music of the church to the level 
of the capability of the congregation.” At this 
point I part company with my clerical friend, for 
he goes on to say that “a revival of congregational 
singing would go far towards a revival of true re- 
ligion.” This is contrary to the facts of history. 
The re-establishment of the temple music in the 
days of Hezekiah and of Ezra, and the psalmody 
of the English Reformation and of the Methodist 
revival, like the gift of tongues on'the day of Pente- 
cost, accompanied or followed the outpouring of 


the Spirit. As I ventured to remark in these pages 
not long since, 1 have no belief whatever in the 
permanence of any of the reported results of many 
recent religious movements, simply because they 
have not, as yet, been followed by any great artistic 
awakening. 

The Rev. J. Charteris Johnston, of Torquay, 
commenting recently upon the ignorance of the 
real meaning of Scripture as displayed by some of 
the newspaper detractors of the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell, attributed much of this ignorance to non- 
acquaintance with the Revised Version. The ab- 
surd preference manifested for the Authorised Ver- 
sion was, he thought, largely due to its associa- 
tions, and to the mistaken notion that it was more 
musical than the Revised. Mr. Johnston has done 
good service by drawing attention to this fallacy. 
In my opinion some of the most truly poetical por- 
tions of Scripture, although differing but slightly 
in both versions, have the balance of musical 
advantage on the side of the Revised Version. My 
invariable practice is to compare both versions 
before setting any Scripture words to music. Some 
of my Anglican composer-friends seem surprised at 
such a course, in the case of the Canticles and 
Psalms, whereupon I remind them that Free 
Church musicians are not bound by the rough and 
uncouth version of the Prayer Book. If we can 
get the words of the Revised Version sung, there 
will be much less difficulty in getting them said. 





Pen Points. 


TALK about “ records” in the matter of choir mem- 
bership! The death has just taken place, at Wal- 
soken, near Wisbech, of Mr. Henry Davis, at the 
age of eighty-seven. He had been a member of the 
choir of Octagon Church for sixty-seven years, and 
prior to that he was a boy-chorister in his native 
place for ten years. He sang in the church service 
until quite recently. Thus you have a continuous 
choir-singing record of seventy-seven years. Hard 
to beat that, I should think! 


The splendid collection of “Strads” which the 
late Dr. Oldham has bequeathed to the British 
Museum, is a very gratifying acquisition. But why 
the British Museum? They don’t play the violin 
there; and there is little real pleasure in looking 
at a“Strad” as against hearing it. Even Paga- 
nini’s Guarnerius, gifted to his native Genoa, has 
to be taken out of its case and played on once a 
year to save it from deterioration. Will they do the 
same with these Oldham “Strads” at the British 
Museum? Surely it would have been better to have 
willed the instruments to, say, the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music for demonstration pur- 
poses. 


A cynical essayist sums up the qualifications of 
the church choir conductor. The choir conductor, 
he says, is “a person of consequence.” Of course 


he is. He is sometimes a man of skill, tact, and 
energy. He has a field for the exercise of the gifts 
of a Mozart and the virtues of a Job. A choir con- 
ductor is not made: he is born, and born again. 
He is able to administer a rebuke while paying a 
compliment, although he has failed to solve the 
problem of how to offend no one. He says the 
choir is “a peculiar people,” and has thoughts as 
to their zeal for good works. 


A choir conductor is suave, polite, amiable, and 
is never known to lose his temper unless at home. 
He is the husband of one wife, but the admired of 
many women. He is faultless in his attire, precise 
in his movements, and in all respects, he believes, 
a thorough gentleman. His natural attitude to- 
wards the minister is that of large-minded com- 
passion. He ¢olerates the preaching, and would be 
quite ashamed could anyone honestly accuse him 
of remembering any of the sermon. He thinks the 
prayers should be set to music, and believes that 
the singing of the “Amen” points to that. Such 
is our cynic’s view of the choir conductor. Do you 
agree with him? 


But why should he bring in the sermon? To 
be sure, there are ministers who think that the 
choir should give them their attention during the 
sermon. On the contrary, the sermon half-hour 
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is a welcome relief to the choir. It is then that 
the vocal chords are soothed with the carefully 
selected comfit, the mental strain relaxed by toying 
with the leaves of the hymn-book, gazing round 
the congregation, or telegraphing by mysterious 
signs to a fellow chorister. N.B.—This is “ wrote 
sarcastic,” of course. The Vicar of Burton Wood 
is entirely to blame. 


Moscheles was one of the great pianists of his 
time. Mr. Oscar Beringer, who studied with him, 
says he always refused to play Chopin on the 
ground that he was unable to play out of time. 
In other words, he objected to tempo rubato. 
Moscheles resided in England for twenty years, and 
had some funny experiences during that time. Once 
he was giving lessons to two daughters of an Earl, 
and when ‘he rang the visitors’ bell, was ordered 
by the flunkey to go in at the servants’ door. He 
fared better when he called on Sir Walter Scott 
in Edinburgh, though Scott rather staggered him 
by bringing in a Highland piper to play at break- 
fast. Moscheles’ Diary is a book that would well 
bear reprinting. 


Mr. E. A. Baughan, formerly editor of the 
Musical Standara, now musical critic of the Daily 
News, is disappointed with the results of the 
Palmer Fund for performing the works of unknown 
and young composers. He thinks the money might 
be spent more profitably on publishing meritorious 
compositions. These compositions would at least 
pay the costs of production if players only bought 
them. But the irony of the situation is that players 
expect to receive a presentation copy of any com- 
position they desire to study. It is the old case of 
the minor poets, who simply exchange wares and 
never disburse a dollar. 





Edward Grieg, the Norwegian composer, detests 
the sea. Once, when coming to England, he 
travelled through seven countries, crossing at 
Calais, in order to avail himself of the shortest sea- 
passage. His ancestors came from Peterhead, in 
the north of Scotland, and some years ago he ven- 
tured on a trip from Bergen to Aberdeen, with a 
view to visiting the ancestral home. “I shall 
never forget the horrors of that voyage,” he said 
later. The composer has only one lung, and so 
feels climatic changes very much. A real London 
fog would “settle” him at once. 

At the recent R.C.O. examination the composers 
represented were:—Bach 37 pieces, Rheinberger 
28, Mendelssohn 18, Merkel 10, Smart 4, Silas and 
Hesse 2, Volckmar, Schumann, Raff, Stanford, 
Guilmant, Berens, and Widor one each. Sir Walter 
Parratt, distributing the diplomas, wisely remarked 
that mere solo-playing is not much regarded in a 
church. What is wanted is rather an excellent 
choir-trainer. 


A writer in a contemporary tells of a visit to the 
Minoriten Church, in Bonn, where Beethoven used 
to play the organ at the early morning mass. The 
console of the composer’s instrument is preserved 


in the museum into which the Beethoven birth- 
house ‘has been converted. It has two manuals 
on which the keys are the reverse in colour to our 
present arrangement. The stops (of which there 
are about a dozen) are in a most awkward position 
—at least as high as the player’s head, and in no 
apparent order. One wonders what some of those 
who grumble at a stiff tracker action, or a some- 
what unusual arrangement of stops, pedals, or pis- 
tons, would say had they to play on such an instru- 
ment. And yet the organists of those days managed 
to produce some fine music from their instruments. 
é MAJOR FORTH. 


a ---}-—- Pomme 


A NEW CANTATA. 


AFTER being performed with great success for six 
consecutive nights at Birmingham, the Rev, Carey 
Bonner’s new cantata, “The Blind Maid of 
Bethany,” was presented in London on March 6th 
at the City Temple, which was crowded to the 
doors. A very hearty greeting was accorded to 
the composer when he rose to conduct the work, 
which was sung by a choir of 250 voices, accom- 
panied by a string quartet, a brass quartet, grand 
pianoforte, with Mr. A. J. Hawkins at the organ. 
Miss Miriam Timothy, A.R.C.M., A.R.A.M., 
played the harp accompaniments. The cantata is 
well laid out—the lyrics being written by Rev. F. 
A. Jackson. The chorus work is attractive 
throughout, some of the members being brightly 
dramatic, while others furnish scope for more 
delicate expression. The solos are for four (or 
five) principals, the artistes on this occasion being 
Miss Mabel Manson, Madame Grace Day Winter, 
A.R.C.M.; Mr. E. Wilson Cairns, and Mr. W. 
Seemer Betts, each of whom. were happy in having 
one or more especially attractive items. The 
occasion gave ..n auspicious start to a work which 
we should think is likely to be largely adopted by 
choirs and choral societies. 
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LEEDS NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


THE first concert by this Union was given in the 
Coliseum on March 9, and was in every way a pro- 
nounced success. Forty-seven choirs have joined 
the Union, and from these a choir of 750 voices 
appeared at the concert. Mr. Jer. Stones. ably 
conducted, and Mr. Harry Horsfall, L.R.A.M., was 
at the organ. 

The choral selections consisted of pieces as 
diverse in character and interest as Bach’s Lental 
Chorale, ‘‘ Come, Christians, on this day,’’ the 
‘* Elijah ’”? chorus, ‘‘ Be not afraid,’’ Mr. H. E. 
Nichol’s anthem “ Pilgrims of the Night,’’ Mr. 
Charles Wood’s part-song ‘* Full fathom five,’’ and 
a humorous glee, ‘‘ There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe.’’ The most noteworthy thing was 
the comparative ease with which, alike in the 
accompanied and unaccompanied pieces, the large 
body of singers rose to the attack and followed 
the conductor’s beat. One or two faults of intona- 
tion were apparent now and then, but, on the 
whole, an admirable impression was produced by 
the blend of the parts, and in the Mendelssohnian 
chorus a specially high degree of excellence was 
attained. - ' 

The principal soloists were Mme. Goodall, Miss 
Isa Frood, Mr. Henry Brearley, and Mr. William 
Hayle, all of whom did well. 
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‘* THE Prince of Adjudicators ’’ is a term that 
has been applied to Dr. McNaught on more 
than one occasion, and it is a description of 
him that would be very generally endorsed. 
Undoubtedly he is the adjudicator of the pre- 
sent day, for he possesses in a large degree 
the many qualifications necessary to be a really 
successful and useful judge in musical competi- 
tions; but more on this subject later on. In 
the meantime let us trace the career of this 
well-known gentleman. 

William Gray McNaught was born in the 
Kast-End of London on March 3oth, 1849. 
When old enough he was sent to a school in 
the neighbourhood, and it was here that he 
first got an insight into music, especially the 
tonic sol-fa system. So rapidly did he learn 
that he soon took his place amongst the altos 
in some of the large festivals held at the 
Crystal Palace. The late Dr. John Kennedy 
(the highly-esteemed minister of Stepney 
Meeting) and his family took a keen interest 
in the youth. A son of Dr. Kennedy’s—now 
Sir Alexander B. W. Kennedy of engineering 
fame—studied the violin with him; after acquir- 
ing proficiency they started free classes at 
various centres for teaching the instrument. 

On completion of his school education, 
young McNaught was placed in an office in the 
City, but all his spare time—and his interest 
too—were devoted to music. He sought and 
devoured all the musical literature he could lay 
his hands on. He was a member of the choir 
managed by Messrs. Ashcroft and Evans, a 
very well-known East-End choir in those days, 
and he conducted a band connected with it. His 
connection with the late Mr. Andrew Ashcroft 
was very helpful, for that well-informed 
amateur pushed the youth on and gave him as 
much musical work as he could. Observing his 
enthusiasm and his thoroughness, he later on 
advised him to go into the musical profession. 
Even at this time he conducted oratorio per- 
formances at various places, and on one occa- 
sion at least he not only conducted a cantata, 
but also took the bass solos ! 

For a time young McNaught was the late 
Rev. John Curwen’s amanuensis, and assisted 
him in the preparation of his works on tonic 
solfa. | Probably this experience to a large 
extent paved the way to his work in connection 
with school music in later life. 

His commercial career was short, as. in 1871 
he ‘‘ retired from business ’’ and immediately 
went to the Royal Academy of Music, where he 
studied harmony under the late Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren, violin under Mr. William Foulkes, 
singing under Mr, F. R. Cox, and pianoforte 
under the late Mr. Thomas Wingham. 
Amongst his fellow-students wére Eaton 


Master Musicians. 


DR. W. G. McNAUGHT. 


Faning, Frederic Corder, L. N. Parker, W. 
Frye Parker, and last, but not least, Edward 
German. While working at the Academy 
(where he remained till 1876) he was busy in 
other directions. He had a large choir at 
Stepney, and in July, 1873, they won a prize at 
the National Music Meetings held at the 
_Crystal Palace in those days, the judges being 
Messrs. Barnby, Henry Leslie, and J. Bene- 
dict. He also was appointed precentor at 
Stepney Meeting, a position he held for ten 
years. But probably his best work at this time 
was in connection with the Bow and Bromley 
Institute, where in 1874 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the choir and orchestra and teacher 
of the music classes. Many excellent oratorio: 
performances were given during his sixteen 
years’ reign. How much Dr. McNaught did: 
for music at the East-End of London through 
the Bow and Bromley Institute will never be 
known. His resignation was a source of the 
greatest regret in the district, and in token of 
the regard felt for him a presentation was made 
in December, 1900. 

What Dr. McNaught does not know about 
school music and musical teaching in schools is 
not worth knowing. He has read pretty well 
everything that has been written on the sub- 
ject; he has travelled at home and abroad to- 
study the methods under different rules and 
circumstances. As a teacher he is excellent, 
and he never fails to secure the close attention 
and the admiration of all attending his school 
classes. His happy manner would soon subdue 
the most obstinate pupil. He and his friend 
Mr. John Evans wrote ‘‘ The School Music 
Teacher ’’ (Curwen and Sons), a work that has 
had a very large circulation. He is also editor 
of the School Music Review (Novello and Co.), 
a monthly publication devoted entirely to: 
school music. Many articles from his pen on 
musical matters. have appeared in different 
magazines at various times. 

The year 1883 was an important one in Dr. 
McNaught’s life, for he was then appointed by 
the late Sir John Stainer as one of his Assis- 
tant Inspectors of Music in the Education 
Department. Naturally his previous experience 
eminently qualified him to fill such an impor- 
tant post, and his discharge of the duties was 
in every way most satisfactory. To estimate 
how many children passed through his hands 
would be quite impossible, but he examined 
individually at least 20,000 teachers. In 
1896 he received from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury the degree of Doctor of Music, through 
the instrumentality of Sir George Grove and Sir 
John Stainer, exerted without Dr. McNaught’s 
knowledge. 

In 1901 Sir John Stainer died. He had been: 
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in failing health for some time, and Dr. 
McNaught had latterly done all the work. 
Naturally everyone interested in school 
music thought that Dr. McNaught would be 
promoted to Stainer’s position. He had cer- 
tainly earned the right to it, and his qualifica- 
tions were undoubted. More than that, there 
was no man living who could claim to have 
anything like the same knowledge and experi- 
ence. To the astonishment of the educational 


world, however, he was passed over and the 


appointment given to a comparatively un- 
known man. Much sympathy was felt and 
expressed for Dr.. McNaught, because his life 
had, in recent years at least, been shaped for 
such a position. He, however, has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his excellent work 
has greatly influenced the musical life of the 
country, and the fruit of this labour will 
remain. 

Not long before Sir John Stainer’s death he 
said in effect to Dr. McNaught: ‘‘I am very 
uncertain whether, after my death, you will be 
appointed in my place. Most probably influence 
will be brought to bear upon the Whitehall 
authorities, and a comparative outsider will get 
the position. If that should happen, you will 
find in a year or two it will be said that very 
little was done for school music under our 
régime, and that it is only under the new 
régime that good work is being carried on.”’ 
It is remarkable that that is just what has hap- 
pened. A writer in a recent issue of the 
Spectator, referring to proposed changes at 
the Training Colleges, says :— 

“Formerly, the training used to consist of a 
certain amount of choral music—often of an in- 
ferior quality—while “individual students were 
examined in one notation (generally the sol-fa, as 
being the easier), and, in addition, they sang one 
song whether they could sing or not—an arrange- 
ment which disregarded the fact that a small per- 
centage in all strata of society are practically tone 
deaf, even though they may be good listeners. The 
songs themselves, like the choral music, were fre- 
quently of a low standard, and the staff notation 
had come to be non-compulsory, and, we believe, 
was kept alive entirely by the voluntary efforts of 
certain music teachers.” 


Further on the writer, referring to a book of 
classical songs recently published and recom- 
mended by the powers that be for use in the 
colleges, says :— 

“Workmanlike English translations have been 
provided, and it is hardly too much to say that by 
this means the best-known songs of the great com- 
posers—Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann—have been introduced to a class to which 
the whole of this branch of musical literature was 
formerly a sealed book.” 


(The italics are mine.) 
So, according to this writer, the work of Sir 
John Stainer, Dr. McNaught, Mr. Curwen and 


others goes for nothing! Now what are the 
facts? A quotation from the Blue Book con- 


taining Sir John Stainer’s report for 1897, ten 
years ago, will give them. He says :— 


“The improvement during recent years in the 
selection of songs to be sung by students at the 
examinations has been more than once alluded to 
in these reports. It is, however, interesting to find 
that the gradual displacement of weak drawing- 
room ballads by songs of a higher and healthier 
type is steady and continuous. ... We [Sir J. 
Stainer and Dr. McNaught] feel that we ought 
gratefully to acknowledge that we had the pleasure 
of listening to songs by Mendelssohn 580 times, 
by Schubert 235, Handel 201, Sterndale Bennett 
166, Schumann 82, Beethoven 35, and Spohr 28 
times. This accounts at once for 1,327 out of the 
2,000 songs, but it must not be supposed that the 
remaining number were altogether ill-chosen or 
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unworthy of study; I merely mention the facts as 
a proof of the upward tendency of musical taste 
among students in training colleges.” 

Further, it may be mentioned that these very 
songs had been published in cheap form for 
many years, and had been very largely used in 
the colleges. Clearly the writer of the criticism 
has been entirely misinformed. He ought to 
have been sure of his facts before casting dis- 
paragement on the excellent work done by the 
former Inspector and his Assistant. 

Although the action of the Education De- 
partment in not appointing Dr. McNaught as 
Inspector was a severe and keen disappoint- 
ment to all interested in music, as things have 
turned out, possibly it has upon the whole been 
a gain to the cultivation of musical education in 
England. Without in any way seeking it, 
work as a musical adjudicator came at once to 
Dr. McNaught, and so eminently is he fitted 
for that position that the calls upon him in that 
direction have increased rapidly, and to-day he 
has far more engagements of the kind than any 
other man. Last year no less than 4oo choirs 
passed through his hands, and this year that 
number will be considerably increased. Even 
now he has eighty days booked for adjudica- 
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tions; from Easter Monday to the end of June 
he has very few vacant dates, and his work will 
take him to all parts of England, and occa- 
sionally to Scotland and Ireland. I am _ not 
surprised, for he possesses gifts that make him 
admirably fitted for the duties ; for he is an 
excellent judge, and can detect instantly the 
good and bad points of a performance. His 
method is to give marks, and for choirs his 
figures are as follows :— ' 

(a) Accuracy of Notes and Time. (Max. 10.) 

(6) Tone, Voice Quality and Production, Intona- 
tion, Blend. (Max. 20.) 

(c) Attack, Pronunciation, Enunciation. 
10.) 

(ad) Expression, Pace, Interpretation. 

(e) General Effect. (Max. 20.) 
Some adjudicators object to marks, preferring 
to trust to the general impression made upon 
the mind. Dr. McNaught admits he does not 
require figures if there are, say, three or four 
choirs and there is only one test piece. But 
when there are six or eight choirs, and they 
have to sing perhaps four pieces (two in the 
afternoon and two in the evening), he rightly 
says it is impossible to carry the effect in the 
mind without marks. Another excellent quali- 
fication in Dr. McNaught is the happy way he 
gives his decisions. He is always bright, with 
a touch of humour now and again. He says 
exactly what he means, and he means exactly 
what he says. He never discourages though 
he may have to find fault. He has the knack 
of hiding the pill of criticism in the form of 
pleasant, jocular speech, and the dose is taken 
with benefit. Some adjudicators say (uninten- 
tionally no doubt) unkind things and criticise 
so unmercifully that the competitors resolve 
never to try again; others let their tongues 
run away with them, and no one is the wiser 
for their remarks. As Dr. McNaught says, it 
is the worst choirs we want to get in these com- 
petitions, and the best choirs are there to give 
the lesson and show how it can be done. 
Young conductors get new ideas, and village 
choirs especially hear something better than 
they have ever heard before. It is therefore 
the greatest folly for an adjudicator to damp 
the enthusiasm of any choir, and on that ac- 
count he should carefully weigh every word he 
says before giving utterance to it. 

Referring to the beneficial influence of these 
Competition Festivals that are springing up in 
England, Dr. McNaught says he is greatly 
surprised at the marked improvement in choirs 
taking part. At Morecambe, for instance, in 
the few years that the Festival there has been 
in existence, the change is ‘‘ marvellous.’’ The 
children’s choirs can be backed against some of 
the best in the country ; and the ‘‘ close ”’ 
adult choirs now sing quite as well as the 
‘*open ’’ choirs did at the first Festival. So 
excellent was the singing of the choirs at one 
of these Festivals re¢ently that, at the close of 
the competition, when Dr. McNaught, as chair- 


(Max. 


(Max. 20.) 
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man of the adjudicators, turned to Mr. F. 
Corder for his verdict, he saw ‘him with his 
eyes full of tears, and he could only utter, ‘I 
can’t say anything.’’ Sir E. Elgar merely 
said, ‘‘ The finest thing I have ever heard in 
my life!’’ On another occasion Mr. E. 
German was so moved by the singing that he 
could not sleep the following night. Surely all 
this shows what these Musical Festivals are 
doing for the education of the country. 


Of the Welsh Eisteddfod Dr. McNaught has 
mixed feelings. Of the Welshman’s love of 
music he is thoroughly convinced, but he thinks 
their singing lacks breadth and repose. Their 
Eisteddfod arrangements, too, are open to im- 
provement, and he is hopeful that ere long 
there will be a distinct advance in the musical 
life of Wales. Let me quote from a thought- 
ful paper ‘he contributed to the December 
number of the monthly journal of the Inter- 
national Society. Referring to last year’s 
National Eisteddfod, he says :— 


“Does the result show progress? Are there suffi- 
cient evidences of the assimilation of the art 
achievements of other nations from which new art 
must spring? I am afraid the answer must be in 
the negative. Eisteddfodau are apt to stereotype 
the old ideas and keep back the new ideas. The 
musical genius of the Welsh race is to a large 
extent a wasted force. Socially, music is perform- 
ing a valuable function, but as high art Welsh 
music can claim but a very small niche in the musi- 
cal Pantheon. Yet those who know the musical 
potentialities of the race best are sanguine that 
some day the world will be compelled to pay tribute 
to its genius.” 

Much more might be said about Dr. 
McNaught and his work, but my space has 
gone. It is impossible to estimate what he 
has done and is doing for the cultivation of 
music in England. His influence is felt in all 
parts, and his connection with the Musical 
Competition Festivals is bound to grow year by 
year. Long may he be spared to carry on his 
excellent work. BroaD NIB. 
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SUMS EARNED BY SONGS. 
“ QUITE recently I was having a conversation with a 
celebrated conductor,” says Harry Furniss, in the 
Windsor Magazine, “who informed me that song- 
writing, nowadays, was the most profitable occupa- 
tion. Many thousands a year are earned by those 
lucky enough’ to supply the rubbish sung by young 
ladies in modern burlesque, yet the great Russell, 
who was a national benefactor, received the mag- 
nificent sum of £3 for ‘Cheer, Boys! Cheer!’ 10s. 
for the ‘Ivy Green,’ and 8s. 2d. for ‘Woodman, 
Spare that Tree!’ His eight hundred songs, some 
of which were sung by thousands during the sixty 
years of his own life, averaged 1os. a song. If this 
is not a startling illustration of the change in our 
times, in taste and honesty, I wonder where one 
could find better evidence to show that as regards 
our amusements we have lost our art and become 
willing to overpay the representatives of mediocrity.” 
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Che Old Parish Glerk. 


IN the good old days, the parish clerk gave out 
the number of the psalm, blew the pitch-pipe, led 
the choir, and, in churches .with a barrel organ, 
turned the handle of that instrument of heavenly 
music. The race of parish clerks, like the race 
of Scots precentors, is gradually becoming ex- 
tinct. Before the recollection of their quaint 
ways, their curious manners and customs has 
quite passed away, it is well that there should be 
brought together all that can still be gathered 
about them. Much light has in recent years been 
thrown upon the history of the office, but no 
single work has treated the subject with anything 
like the fulness that Mr. P. H. Ditchfield has ap- 
plied to it in the handsome volume just issued 
by Messrs. Methuen and Co. Mr. Ditchfield has 
not only ransacked the stores of already existing 
information about the parish clerk, but by the aid 
of many correspondents and friends, has collected 
a large number of anecdotes, recollections, facts, 
and biographical sketches of notable clerks in 
different parts of England; the final result being 
a work of singular value and completeness in its 
own particular field. 

Mr. Ditchfield has sought to interest alike the 
ecclesiastical historian and the general reader. 
He has a learned chapter on “the antiquity and 
continuity of the office of clerk,” from which we 
gather that there were parish clerks as far back 
as the time of Augustine and King Ethelbert. 
Since then, the continuity of the office has never 
been broken; and a great part of Mr. Ditchfield’s 
book is devoted to tracing its history downwards. 
In pre-Reformation days the clerk’s functions were 
very important, and required considerable learn- 
ing and skill. The duties of the office suffered 
some curtailment when the days of sweeping 
reform set in, but the clerk himself remained, and 
his voice was heard in the reading and the sing- 
ing just as before. 

It is in the post-Reformation clerk that one is, 
of course, chiefly interested. He has a distinct 
place in literature, as, for example, in the works 
of George Eliot; and he is still remembered by 
many who sigh for the departed shade of vulgar 
errors. The Oxford Movement has much to 
answer for! People (English Church people that 
is) who have scarcely passed the rubicon of middle 
life can recall the curious scene which greeted 
their eyes every Sunday morning when life was 
young, and perhaps have a tenderness for old 
abuses, and a lingering liking for nasal clerks and 
top-booted clerics. There can be no doubt that 
from a vocal point of view the parish clerk was 
in nine cases out of ten a fraud. Thus one is 
described as being guilty of several enormities : 
amongst others, “for that he singeth the psalms 
in the church with such a jesticulous tone and 
altisonant voice, viz., squeaking like a gelded 
pig, which doth not only interrupt the other 


voices, but is altogether dissonant and disagreeing 
unto any musical harmony, and he hath been 
requested by the minister to leave it, but he doth 
obstinately persist and continue therein.” Verily 
Mr. Thomas Milburn (for that was his name) must 
have been a sore trial to his vicar—almost as great 
as the clerk of Buxted, Sussex, was to Ais rector, 
who records in the parish register with a sigh of 
relief his death, “whose melody warbled forth as 
if he had been thumped on the back with a 
stone.” 

The Puritan regime, as Mr. Ditchfield points 
out, was not conducive to the improvement of the 
status or education of the clerk, or the cultivation 
of his musical abilities, such as they were. The 
Protectorate was a period of musical darkness. 
The organs of the cathedrals and colleges were 
taken down; choirs were dispersed, musical 
publications ceased, and the gradual twilight of 
the art, which began with the accession of the 
Stuarts, faded into darkness. Many clerks, 
especially in the City of London, deserve the 
highest honour for having endeavoured to preserve 
the true taste for musical services in a dark age. 
Notable amongst these was John Playford, clerk 
of the Temple Church in 1652. Benjamin Payne, 
clerk of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, in 1685, wrote of 
Playford as “one to whose memory all parish 
clerks owe perpetual thanks for their furtherance 
in the knowledge of psalmody.” The account 
which Playford gives of the clerks of his day is 
not very satisfactory. He says, writing of London: 
“In and about this great city, in above a hundred 
parishes there are but few parish clerks to be 
found that have either ear or understanding to 
set one of the tunes musically, as. it ought to be, 
it having been a custom during the late wars, and 
since, to chuse men into such places more for their 
poverty than skill and ability, whereby that part 
of God’s service hath been so ridiculously per- 
formed in most places, that it is now brought into 
scorn and derision by many people.” 

This is borne out by William Riley, “ principal 
teacher of Psalmody to the Charity Schools in 
London, Westminster, and the parts adjacent,” in 
his “Parochial Music Corrected,” published in 
1762. Riley complains that decayed inhabitants 
are in some parishes chosen for the office of clerk, 
and protests that poverty is not a_ sufficient 
recommendation. The dissenters, he adds, “much 
excel us, because they choose competent clerks.” 
He says he has known “ York” tune sung fifteen 
times in a week at one church, and.in another 
the Gloria Patri sung to the sombre strains of 
“ Windsor.” 

It is the country clerks who chiefly provide the 
humorous stories connected with the office. They 
sang in a strange and weird fashion, and mis- 
called the hard words as they occurred in the 
Psalms. In one case the vicar endeavoured to 
teach his subordinate the pronunciation of difficult 
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words. For some weeks the clerk read fairly well, 
and then returned to his formet method of making 
a shot at the proper names. Being expostulated 
with, he coolly replied: “One on us must read 
better than t’other, or there wouldn’t be no differ- 
ence ‘twixt parson and clerk; so I gives in to you. 
Besides, this sort of reading as you taught me 
would not do here. The p’rishioners told oi, if oi 
didn’t gi’ in and read in th’ old style loike, a$ they 
wouldn’t come to hear oi, so oi dropped it.” An 
old clerk at Hartlepool, who had been a sailor, 
used to render Psalm civ. 26, as “There go the 
ships, and there is that lieutenant whom Thou has 
made to take his pastime therein.” The word 
“leviathan” was responsible for many errors. A 
shoemaker clerk used to call it “that great leather 
thing.” A clerk at Bletchley called caterpillars 
“saterpillars,” and in Psalm Ixviii. never read 
JAH, but spelt it J—A—H. The Roman numerals 
were often a great trouble. Here is a tale of a 
Shropshire village clerk. His vicar could not in- 
duce him to use a book in which he had written the 
numbers for him in plain figures. The old man 
could understand that XXX. stood for thirty, but 
beyond this number he could never master his 
difficulty. By counting the Psalms from _ this 
number, or by some other peculiar calculation of 
his own, he generally managed to give out the 
Psalm correctly. One Sunday, however, having 
dozed during the sermon, he had forgotten to make 
his calculation, and having to give out the sixty- 
seventh Psalm, he’commenced in the usual formula 
of those times: “Let us sing to the praise and 
glory of God,” and then added in a loud voice, 
without any embarrassment, “the LX V and two- 
eyed Psalm.” 


Mr. Ditchfield’s list of notable parish clerks in- 
cludes a good many names, but he does not 
mention William Knapp, parish clerk of St. 
James’s, Poole, to whom we are indebted for the 
popular tune “Wareham.” Knapp held the office 
for thirty-nine years, and he is said to have been 
in early life organist of one of the Wareham 
churches. It is of some interest to recall that 
William Maybrick was clerk of St. Peter’s, Liver- 
pool, from 1813 to 1848. He had two sons— 
William, who became clerk, and Michael, who 
was organist at St. Peter’s for many years. 
William Maybrick, junior, had also two sons— 
James, whose name was so much before the public 
owing to the circumstances surrounding his death, 
and Michael, better known as “Stephen Adams,” 
the famous song composer. r 

Old age at length puts an end to the power of 
the most stalwart clerks. That must have been a 
pathetic scene in the church at East Barnet which 
few of those present could have witnessed without 
emotion. The clerk was a man of advanced age. 
He always conducted the singing, which must 
have been somewhat monotonous, as the g5th and 
the tooth Psalm (Old Version) were invariably 
sung. On one occasion, after several vain 
attempts to begin the accustomed melody, the poor 
old man exclaimed: “Well, my friends, it’s no 
use. I’m too old. I can’t sing any more.” 

Mr. Ditchfield thinks that the revival of the 
office of parish clerk, and an improvement in the 
position and education of its holders, would be an 
advantage to the church and a help to the clergy. 
There may be two views about this. Speaking for 
ourselves, we would rather see the old village 
church orchestra revived. 





Che late Sir August Manns. 


Iv is with regret that we record the death of Sir 
August Manns, so long connected with the Crystal 
Palace, which occurred at his residence, Norwood, 
on March rst. 

Sir August Manns was born at Stolzenburg, near 
Stettin, on March 12th, 1825, and was educated at 
a village school and at Tongelow, in Pomerania. 
At an early age he manifested the greatest ability 
and enthusiasm for music, and when fourteen com- 
menced a course of study at Elbing, West Prussia. 
In order to avoid the interruption of conscription 
he joined the band of the sth Regiment, and by 
this means considerably augmented the knowledge 
of instruments that he had already acquired. This 
period of service ended, he became a member of 
Joseph Gungl’s orchestra in Berlin, and soon won a 
reputation as a violinist. Later he showed great 
skill as a conductor at Kroll’s Winter Gardens, 
Berlin, and retained this post until the establish- 
ment was destroyed by fire in 1851. From 1851 ‘to 
1854 he was Director of Herr von Roon’s Regi- 
mental Band at Cologne. In the latter year his 
connection with the Crystal Palace began. A band 


composed almost entirely of brass instruments was 
formed, of which Herr Schallehn was conductor, 
Mr. Manns being sub-conductor and E flat clarinet- 
tist at a salary of £3 per.week. This band was 
shortly changed for a proper wind band, but the 


result was so unsatisfactory that the directors parted 
with Herr Schallehn and Manns was appointed in 
his place. The new conductor's desire was to again 
alter the band into a string orchestra, but this idea 
was strongly opposed by George Grove, then in 
control at the Palace. The first series of Saturday 
concerts in 1855-56, for which a string orchestra 
was organised, converted the authorities, and in 
May, 1856, the wind band was changed for a 
properly constituted orchestra of about 40 players. 
How much to help music and English composers 
has been done by the late Sir A. Manns it is 
impossible to say. 

On Sir Michael Costa’s retirement in 1883 
Manns became the conductor of the Handel 
Festival. He did not relinquish that office until 
1903, when the unsatisfactory state of his health 
necessitated his retirement from musical life. In 
recognition of his long and distinguished career, a 
career extending over forty-nine years, Mr. August 
Manns, as he then was, received the honour of 
knighthood. At the same time, the University of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Music, and congratulations from distinguished 
musicians of this and other countries poured in 
upon him. 

Mr. Joseph Bennett in the Daily Telegraph, gives 
particulars of two very interesting incidents that 
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reveal some characteristics of Sir A. Manns. 
Everyone who has seen him conduct must have 
noticed his excitable manner, which generally indi- 
cates a very sensitive nature. Adverse criticism 
was very painful to him; he also felt aggrieved if 


the proper share (as he thought) of praise was not 


given to him. The latter is illustrated by a letter 
Mr. Bennett received from Mr. George Grove in 
1876. It runs thus:—*‘I want to ask a kindness 
from you. Manns is in a terrible state of griet 
owing to various remarks in the. papers recently 
which seem to give me more credit than is due—or 
rather to give him less—in reference to the Satur- 
day concerts. He urges that I am spoken of as if 
the choice of the programmes, and the excellence 
of the execution, and the entire success of the con- 
certs, were due to me. I can’t see the inference, 
but he does, and is terribly hurt and distressed. 
He is over-sensitive, but, on the other hand, he is 
so able and devoted, and has done so much more 
for music than any conductor that I have ever had 
to do with in England, that I should be very glad 
if he could be relieved in some way. He urges me 
to write to the papers, but this 1 am determined 
not to do. But it occurs to me that you could 
easily say something in your next notice which 
would heal the wound, and I am sure you will be 
glad to do so, both for my sake and his.” 


It will be remembered that Sir A. Manns some- 
times conducted with his left arm. Probably the 
following letter, written by him to Mr. Bennett a few 
days after the Handel Festival in 1894, throws some 
light on this peculiarity :—“ As a subscriber to and 
constant reader of the Daily Telegraph, 1, of course, 
saw your censure on the shortcomings of the repro- 
duction of two of the choruses in the second part of 
‘Israel in Egypt.’ Please do not be angry at my 
endeavour to acquaint you with the chief cause of 
those shortcomings. I have struggled since last 
December to combat and cure rheumatism in both 
shoulders, and although I had succeeded so far that 
I could get through my conductor’s labours in 
Glasgow, and afterwards here at my orchestral 
concerts, my enemy would not leave me. I had to 
go through the six preliminary piano (chorus) 
rehearsals as best I could, and the result was this 
—when in the midst of the chorus ‘Wretched 
Lovers,’ last Wednesday, my right shoulder cracked 
as if its bones were crushed. The thereto smoulder- 
ing pain became all of a sudden very acute. I tried 
my best with nursing during Wednesday night and 
Thursday, but had to approach my work on Friday 
with a foreboding of trouble. The trouble came. I 
could not lift my conducting arm sufficiently high, 
nor could I give the beat that accentuated swing 
without which the 3,600 performers cannot be kept 
together. The beat, at the beginning of the two 
choruses in question, having to be done with the 
forearm, was not distinct enough for the far-off 
choristers ; hence the failure.” 

The funeral was attended by many representa- 
tive musicians, and wreaths from musical institu- 
tions proved the esteem in which the eminent con- 
ductor was held. 
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BLACKPOOL GLEE AND MADRIGAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE first appearance in London (at the Queen’s 
Hall) of the celebrated Blackpool Choir was marked 
by several interesting features, not the least being 
the presence of her Majesty the Queen and the 
Prince and Princess.of Wales, who stayed until the 
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completion of the programme. The selection of 
the items was exceedingly good, the pieces ranging 
from the 16th century madrigal to Sir Edward 
Elgar’s choice writing, and numbering over twenty 
in all. The choir is the outcome of the competi- 
tion festivat movement in the northern counties, 
and the lessons of defeat and victory have evidently 
been well applied, so that the exceptional qualities 
of the choir are at once manifested. The conductor, 
Mr. Herbert Whittaker, is, we are glad to learn, 
organist and choirmaster at Claremont Congrega- 
tional Church, and a large proportion of the choir 
are members also of the Madrigal Sooiety. Mr. 
Whittaker has rare gifts of intuition, for his inter- 
pretation of the varied items, whether old or new, 
seemed to be just the right thing. 

The choral singing was perhaps not so robust as 
in the Yorkshire choirs, but there was a sweetness 
of tone and purity of utterance not always present 


MR. HERBERT WHITTAKER. 





with the heavier voices. A competent reviewer 
said the correct thing when he wrote, in reference 
to the effects attained, that the choir’s singing 
showed “how much could be got out of unaccom- 
panied voices if controlled by the right kind ot 
brains.” 

It is invidious to particularise when all was so 
excellent, but a special word of praise must be 
given to the rendering of Elgar’s “Weary Wind of 
the West,” which seemed to exhibit the expressive- 
ness of the singing to the highest point of attain- 
ment. An eight-part chorus, “The Surrender of 
the Soul,” by Peter Cornelius, was also superbly 
rendered, while the part-songs for female voices 
only were the acme of*refined daintiness. 

The soloists were Mr. Gervase Elwes, whose 
artistic rendering of songs by Brahms, etc., was all 
that could be wished, and Miss Clara Butterworth, 
a seventeen-year-old singer, who first attracted 
attention at a Blackpool Festival. She is now an 
“Ada Lewis” scholar at the Royal Academy of 
Music under Madame Larkcom, and her appear- 
ance was by special permission. Her rendering of 
Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?” was remarkable in 
one so young, and her dramatic power in Goring 
Thomas’ “A Summer Night” was equally sur- 
prising. Very hearty plaudits greeted her efforts, 
and her future career promises well. 

We believe that arrangements are in progress 
for a return visit of the choir, when doubtless a 
larger audience will fill the hall in every part. 
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Recital Programmes. 


ST. ALBANS.—In the Tabernacle, by Mr. Fred 
Gostelow :— 


Marche aux Flambeaux ; ‘ Guilmant 
Andante inC .. . ‘s sa .. Haydn 
Fugue in E flat .. a oie es J. S. Bach 
Meditation : Be .. Fred Gostelow 
Toccata in G — i : ak .. Dubois 
Fantasia, ‘‘O Sanctissima” .. 8 Lux 
Chant sans Paroles Tschatkowsky 
Intermezzo a * ay ree .. Hollins 


Marche Militaire. . .. Gounod 





PAIGNTON.—In Wesleyan Church, by Mr. Purcell 
J. Mansfield, A.R.C.O. :— 


Fugue in E flat (“St. Ann’s”).. J. S. Bach 


Cantilene in A flat ‘ oe Mailly 
FantasiainF  ., me sa i . Polleri 
Extemporisation (on a theme selected by the choir) 

L’Angelus 7 se “6 .. Godard 
Evening Prayer .. ats “% i .. Smart 
Overture to “ Stradella ” - is .. Flotow 


SOUTHSEA.—In Christ Church (Congregational), by 
Mr. E, Stanley Jones, F.R.C.O :— 
First Sonata da Camera 3 Dr. A. L. Peace 
Baccarole from the Fourth Piano Concerto 
Sterndale Bennett 
Fugue in G (12/8 time). . bs ‘e “i Bach 
Schiller March .. ar g% .. Meyerbeer-Best 


BOURNEMOUTH.—In Richmond Hill Congregational 
Church, by Mr. Enos J. Watkins, F.R.C.O., 
A.R.C.M. :— 


Scherzoin Aminor he W. T. Best 
Largo (New World Symphony) .. Dvorak 
Concert Overture, C major... ae .. Hollins 
Dramatic Fantasia 0, Si os Neukomu 
Variations on a theme of Handel’s a Lux 
Meditation oy Ve .. DEvry 
Communion a ot eh ae .. Grtson 
March in G re i és es . Driffield 





Echoes from 


the Churches. 


A copy of ** The Chowmaster,” by John Adcock, will be sent every month to the writer of the best paragraph 
under this heading. Paragraphs should be sent direct to the Editor by the 17th of the month. The winning paragraph 


this month was sent by Mr, G. H. Starmer. 


METROPOLITAN. 


West EALING.—At the Congregational Church, 
on Feb. 23rd last, the London Sunday-school 
Cantata Choir, under the conductorship of Mr. Wm. 
Binns, gave an evening concert. The first part of 
the programme consisted of a first rendering of the 
new cantata, “ The Treasures of the Deep” (music 
by Geo. Shinn, Mus.Bac., Cantab, words by Mrs. 
Hemans). The cantata is an admirable work, and 
was well rendered by the choir of sixty-five voices. 
The solo parts were taken by Misses Ada Bednall 
and Daisy Wilkins, and Messrs. W. Emlyn- 
Edwards and Robt. B. Fairbrass. The second part 
was of a miscellaneous character, including songs 
by the above soloists, each receiving deserved 
encores, and recitations by Miss Lilian Davis. The 
part songs and choruses, including “The Miller's 
Wooing” (Faning), “ Excelsior” (Balfe), and “ The 
Heavens are telling” (Hadyn), received deserved 
applause. Mrs. Haines was at the piano, and Mr. 
Alfred Tucker at the organ. As a result of the con- 
cert the funds of the church benefits to the extent of 


Lio. 
PROVINCIAL. 


BORROWASH.—On Sunday, Feb. 24th, the annual 
choir festival was held in the Primitive Methodist 
Church. At the morning service the choir rendered 
“The righteous shall be glad” (Grell), in splendid 
style, and a quartette, “Peace, be still” (Ashford), 
was given with effect by Misses Walker and McCon- 
nell and Messrs. Walker and Burton. A special 
musical service was held in the afternoon by the 
members of the choir, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. G. H. Thompson. The choir sang “O Zion 
that bringest good tidings ” (Jackson), and “ Awake, 
put on strength ’’ (Callcott); vocal solos were con- 
tributed by Miss Ethel Barton and Mrs. Walker, 
two quartettes were also given, and Mr. T. H. Owen 
played two organ solos. At the evening service the 
anthems were “ The radiant morn” (Maxfield), and 


“Q praise God in His holiness” (A. Benson). Before 
the service Mr. Owen gave an interesting organ re- 
cital. The music throughout the day was much 
appreciated, and reflected credit on all concerned. 


BROAD CHALK.—A happy gathering of the P.S.A. 
was held recently. After a meat tea, a large and 
enthusiastic meeting was held in the Congregational 
Church, when the P.S.A. orchestra gave selections 
of music. The chair was occupied by Mr. Pinder, 
of Salisbury, and short addresses were given by 
various speakers. Lively hymns were sung, and in- 
strumental pieces given by the orchestra, consisting 
of five violins, one cornet, two clarionets, one ‘cello, 
one bombardon, and organ. 


CASTLE CARy.—Mr. F. Barber, of the Congrega- 
tional Church, has been presented with a barometer 
in recognition of musical services. 


DrEAL.—Mr. E. W. Clark, hon. organist of the 
Baptist Church, has been presented with a music 
cabinet. 


KING’s HEATH, BIRMINGHAM.—Choir Sunday was 
observed in the Baptist Church on Sunday, 
March 17th, when special musical items were ren- 
dered by the choir under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
Parker, the choirmaster. At the evening service 
the Rev. James Collett (pastor) preached a forcible 
sermon from the text, “Fear not, only believe,” 
which was followed by an inspiring rendering of the 
hymn, “O love that will not let me go,” by the 
choir and congregation, which proved to be a 
capital prelude to the popular cantata, “ Jairus’ 
Daughter” (Stainer). The solos were allotted to 
Miss Gertrude Yates and Messrs. Clarence Skelton 
and C. E. Ward. The chorus gave a good account 
of themselves, ‘the sopranos being particularly 
good, the voices blending agreeably. It was notice- 
able that there was indecisive attack here and there, 
but the rendering as a whole was excellent, and 
reflected great credit on the choirmaster, and par- 
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ticularly on the organist, Mr. C. E. Cooper, whose 
ability at the organ always ensures a worthy ren- 
dering of any music taken in hand. The congre- 
gations at each service were very large, and we 
hope withal financially good. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—At the Heaton Road Con- 
giegational Church, on a recent Sunday evening, a 
special service of praise was held which had been 
arranged by the pastor, the Rev. W. Glover. A 
feature of the service was the singing of several 
Welsh tunes, viz., “Aberystwyth,” “Crug-y- 
bar,” “Huddersfield,” étc., which seemed to 
be much appreciated by the large congrega- 
tion present. The choir rendered two special 
anthems, the first being, “Ho, everyone that 
thirsteth” (Martin), in which the solo was 
taken by Mr. Galloway. The second one 
was “Eternal Light” (Nicholls), being the prize 
anthem at a recent Royal Eisteddfod. The solo in 
this number was taken by Miss L. Hindmarch, and 
she was joined in the quartette following it by Mrs. 
Reed and Messrs. J. and G. Thompson. The choir 
gave a capital rendering of the choral numbers, 
which had evidently been well prepared by Mr. 
Arthur Babbs, who presided at the organ. 


RHOS, NEAR RUABON.—The Bethlehem United 
Choral Society gave a creditable performance of 
Hadyn’s oratorio, “The Creation,” at Bethlehem 
Church, on Feb. 27th, in aid of the new organ 
fund. The church was filled to its utmost capacity. 
The choir was well balanced, and did credit to the 
corductor, Mr. Dan Roberts. Madame Thomas, 
the Welsh Patti, was one of the principals, and she 
gave a perfect rendering of the well-known air, “ On 
Mighty Pens.” Mr. Tom Edwards, R.C.M, 
(tenor), and Mr. Emlyn Davies (baritone), were 
the other principals. The whole work was adequately 
rendered, and great praise is due to the conductor 
and to Mr. Caradog Roberts, F.R.C.O., and Mr. 
Emlyn Davies, A.R.C.O., for their efforts as 
accompanists. 


SHEFFIELD.—A new organ costing £500 has been 
erected in Meersbrook Park Congregational Church. 


SOUTHSEA.—The choral society recently formed in 
connection with Christ Church (Congregational), 
gave their first concert on Feb. 27th. Part songs 
and madrigals by Pearsall, Lee Williams, Pinsuti, 
Sullivan, Elgar, and G. A. Macfarren, were taste- 
fully rendered. Solos, etc., were sung by Mrs. C. 
H. McKay, Miss Dorothy Hawkins, Messrs. H. 
Paine and G. Ellum. Mr. H. Price played De 
Beriot’s Ninth Concerto and other violin solos. Miss 
von Buddenbriéck, A.F.C.L., acted as accompanist, 
and Mr. Stanley Jones, F.R.C.O., the organist and 
choirmaster of the church, conducted. 


TONBRIDGE.—A most successful choral festival 
was held at the East Street Wesleyan Church on 
March 6th by the Wesleyan Choir Union, which 
included choirs from East Peckham, Brenchley, 
Paddock Wood, etc. The chorus, numbering 
about 100 voices, was well supported by an 
orchestra of strings, supplemented by a quartet of 
brass, and with the organ, was a most efficient and 
effective adjunct. The programme included 
several of the best hymns in the new Wesleyan 
Hymnary, and also the following items for the 
choir: “The radiant morn” (Woodward), “Then 
round about the starry throne” (Handel), “O, clap 
your hands” (Stainer), “I waited for the Lord” 
(Mendelssohn), “Hallelujah Chorus” (Handel). 
These choruses were well rendered, with a 
judicious regard to expression, attack, time and 


tune. To give further variety, the undermentioned 
solos were well sustained, “Nearer my God to 
Thee,” Miss J. Baldwin ; “ The voice of the father,” 
Miss M. Starmer; “O, divine redeemer,” Miss M. 
Wiles; “Light,” Miss J. Baldwin; and the duet 
“T waited for the Lord,” Misses Wiles and Starmer. 
The Rev. A. C, Strutt gave.a practical and stirring 
address on the value of music as a religious help, 
both to the pulpit and the pew. A noteworthy 
feature of the service was the hearty manner in 
which the crowded congregation took up the hymn 
singing allotted to them. During the collection 
the orchestra played “Judex” (Gounod), after 
which a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the conductor, Mr. G. Kimmins, A.R.C.O., the 
soloists, instrumentalists, and the choirs. <A 
special word of eulogium was given to Mr. Wm. 
Baldwin, the respected and indefatigable honorary 
organist, whose untiring exertion for the past 
twenty years has brought up his choir to such a 
standard of excellence. / 


_ WREXHAM.—The annual St. David’s Day gather- 
ing, arranged by the members of the Calvinistic 
Methodist Church, this year took the form of a 
musical celebration, and the cantata, “Esther, the 
Beautiful Queen,” was performed by the church choir 
conducted by Mr. J. R. Higgins. The soloists were: 
Esther, Miss Probert (soprano); King, Mr. R. A. 
Hamer (bass); Hamar, Mr. H. Stant (baritone) ; 
Zeresh, Miss J. Davies (contralto) ; Mordecai, Mr. 
R. Dodd (tenor); High Priest, Mr. J. H. Hughes 
(baritone) ; Hegai, Mr. W. LI. Williams (bass). All 
the soloists acquitted themselves very creditably. 
Choir and conductor are to be congratulated upon 
the excellent manner in which the choruses were 
sung, and much of the success of the performance 
was.due to Miss Cissie Hughes, A.R.C.O., who 
played the accompaniments. Mr. Powell Parry 
acted as reader. ; 


YorK.—Mr. J. Fenwick, the organist of Salem 
(Congregational) Chapel, has keen pres2nted with a 
silver cigarette case by the members of the choir. 


---—— — —o-— — 


New Music. 


CURWEN AND SONS, 24, BERNERS STREET, W. 

The Organist's First Book. By Ralph Dunstan, 
Mus.Doc. 2s. 6d.—We give a hearty welcome to this 
new instruction book for the organ. Jr. Dunstan 
has been assisted by Mr. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O., 
organist of the People’s Palace, and together they 
have produced a work that deserves a large sale. It 
is clear and definite in its teaching, the exercises are 
useful, its “get-up” is good, and the price very 
moderate. 


BREITKOPF AND HARTEL, 54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, W. 

Pan's Pipes. Ballad for chorus and orchestra, by 
Dr. H. C. Perrin.—An excellent setting of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s poem, and free from the 
difficulties which abound in so many of the modern 
works. For that reason it can be commended to 
the consideration of choral societies of even average 
ability. But it will certainly be a popular item in 
any programme, and singers will find much to in- 
terest them. Orchestral parts can be hired. 


J. H. LARWAY, 14, WELLS STREET, W. 


Jewels. Song by Hamilton Gray, 2s. 
Graceful and pleasing. 
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The Glorious City and In Sweet Killarney. 
Songs by Gordon Temple, 2s. net each.—The 
former, though somewhat of the hackneyed style, is 
effective, especially with the violin obbligato. The 
secular song is good, popular, and easy. 

Nancy Waits for Jack and A Song of Holiday, 
two songs by David Dick Slater.—The first-named 
is a sea song in the usual 6-8 time, and will be a 
useful addition to the repertoire of vocalists who 
appreciate that kind of song. The second is a 
bright composition with a lively accompaniment. 

Valse Elegante, L’Angelus, Solitude, Melodie 
Norvege, for the piano, by Maurice Telma, 3s. each. 

-Four interesting pieces, the last three being espe- 
cially so. 

Hymn Tunes with Varied Harmonies, for Ameri- 
can organ, by J. E. Newell, 1s.—Very good of their 
kind. Each book contains about ten pieces. 

Sabbath Strains.—A collection of melodies well 
arranged for the American organ. 


WILLIAM REEVES, LONDON. 

The Violin; its History and Construction illus- 
trated and described.—This is a translation from the 
German of Abele and Niederheitmaa, by John 
Broadhouse. ‘To all violinists it is a most interest- 
ing and instructive work. It is amply illustrated, 
and contains a list of Italian and Tyrolese violin 
makers 

¢-— > 
THE ORGAN IN ST. GEORGE’S UNITED 
FREE CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
Mr. ALFRED HOLLINS is to be congratulated on 
the extensive alterations and improvements to the 
St. George's organ which have just been carried 
out. 

The organ, which was originally built by Messrs. 
Lewis and Co, in 1897, is divided and placed on 
either side of the church, and has always been 
regarded by Mr. Hollins and other experts as one 
of the finest speciments of Messrs. Lewis’s work. 
Mr. Hollins realised some time since that it was 
impossible to get instantaneous repetition with the 
pneumatic action, and on his recommendation the 
church authorities instructed Messrs. Norman and 
Beard, Ltd., to substitute electric action for the 
original tubular-pneumatic. This has been done 
in order to render the response instantaneous. The 
result is a perfect success. With the former 
mechanism there was an appreciable delay between 
the pressure of the key and the answer of the pipes, 
most disconcerting to the player. Instead of the 
tubes connecting the console with the organ, there 
is now a flexible cable, along which, when a note is 
pressed, an electric message, as it were, is imme- 
diately flashed to a magnet which controls a tiny 
valve smaller than a threepenny bit, and this in 
turn operates the pneumatic machinery. Over 100 
feet of this cable connect the pipes of the Great 
Organ to the console. 

Besides this, several important additions have 
been carried out, including a trombone on the 
pedals and a tuba and clarion on the Great Organ. 
The other reeds have been revoiced, and the Great 
Organ Diapason and the Great Bass on the pedals 
rescaled. The wind pressures have been increased 

main bellows from 5 in. to 7 in. ; pipework from 
34 in, to 4 in. ; and the new Pedal and Great reeds 
7 in. A new hydraulic engine has also been added. 
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The action Messrs. Norman and Beard have 
used in this case is similar to that applied with great 
success to the organs they reconstructed at Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road, London, and Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate, London. The following is a com- 
plete specification of the organ as it stands :— 


Great Organ. 
Bourdon (lower notes derived from 
Sub Bass) a rt .. 16 feet 34 pipes 


Open Diapason, No,1 .. .. 8 ,, 58 y 
Open Diapason, No.2. i 8 Sw 
Harmonic Flute (lower notes de- 
rived from No. 5) 2% ee 8. ,, 6 w 
Lieblich Gedacht ,, - os RS 
Dulciana be e wht Ot, ) ey 
Octave a _ is Soni Bes 
Flauto Traverso Ao se 
Quint Flote .. ie S$) BB ky 
Flautina af ey ae 
Mixture ee = Si .. 4Fanks 232 ,, 
Tuba sts gst seh wd 8 feet 58 ,, 
Clarion ee és we . 4 » 58 ” 
Swell Organ. 
Geigen Principal .. an as 8 feet 58 pipes 
Rohr Flote . hes ee oe ale? *8 ss 
VioldeGamba  .._.. 8, 58 
Voix Celeste (to Tenor C) Oy AD) 55 
Geigen Principal .,. ap * ‘> «+ 
Horn... 7 os co, @. 
Oboe 4 ey Sy» § y 
Clarionet  .. ae i ai . « a 
Pedal Organ. 
Great Bass .. as se .. 6 feet 30pipes 
Sub Bass .. of xe NS 0 bn: SO 
Flute Bass (lower notes derived 
from Sub Bass) ., sie ‘+ Sw DP 
Trombone (partly derived fro 
Tuba) ee ee oe ee 16 ” IZ 5, 
Couplers. 
Great to Pedal, Swell Sub-Octave to 
Swell to Pedal. Great (by Pedal) 
Swell to Great, Swell Octave to Great 
Swell Sub-Octave (by (by Pedal) 
Pedal) Tuba to Great. 
Swell Octave(by Pedal) | Tuba to Swell, 
Accessories, 


Nine combination “ Key-touches ” to Great Organ. 
Nine combination ‘‘ Key-touches ” to Swell Organ. 
Balance Crescendo Pedal acting on entire Organ. 
Balance Swell Pedal. 

Pedal for Swell Tremulant, 





Co Correspondents. 


H. M. S.—Yours to hand just as we go to press. 
We will answer your enquiry next month. 

B. F.—Certainly ; transpose it to E flat. 

A. D. M.—yYou will find it an excellent selection 
of tunes. 

WAYFARER.—(1) About £300. (2) Dulciana. (3) 
Not a self-balancing pedal. 

J. J.—Novello and Co. 


The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions: W. T. (Cardiff), J. F. S. (Birmingham), 
A. R. (Rochdale), T. T. (Dolgelley), W. W. (Aber- 
deen), C. R. (Deal), F. B. (Dulwich), C. J. (Ripon), 
A. M. (Taunton). 
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ALWAYS PLEASE THE CONGREGATION. 


VOLUNTARIE 





The following numbers of ‘‘ The ore Magazine of Voluntaries ** 


will be found interesting to player an 


No. 9. Introduction, Variations, and Fugue 
on the Hymn Tune “ St. Alphege.’’ 
W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 


No. 13. Introduction, Variations and Fugato 
on the Hymn Tune ‘“ Melcombe.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


No. 16. Prelude and Fuga on. “ Austria.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


No. 22. Introduction, Variations, and Finale 
on ‘‘Bemerton.” (Prize Composition.) 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 30. “ Hollingside ” 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 33. Introduction, Variations and Finale 
on “ Hanover.” James Lyon. 


with Variations. - 


listener : 


No. 46. Fantasia on ‘‘ Stuttgardt.” 
Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 47. “Gopsal.” A Fantasy. J. P. Attwater. 


No. 59. Introduction and Variations on 
“‘ Moscow.” Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 60. * Luther's Hymn,” with Variations. 


E. H., 


« 


A. Berridge. 

No. 61, Introduction and Variations on 
‘‘Innocents.” Ernest H. Smith, 
F.R.C.O. 

No. 72. “St. Anne’s” with Variations. Arthur 
G. Colborn. 


No. 75. “ Miles Lane” with Variations. 
Attwater, F.R.C,.O. 


No. 81. Fantasia on ‘‘ Eventide.” E. H. 
Smith, F.R.C.O. 


4. Introduction and Variations on 


J. P. 








No. 39. Adeste Fideles with Variations. “Sicilian Mariners.” J. A. Meale, 
E. H. Smith, F.R.C.O. F.RCO. . 
PRICE 1/6 EACH. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
+ ] 
Mr. W. H. JUDE’S ORGANS 
“ FOR OPEN AIR WORK, 
“Anniversary ORGANS 
59 
Masterpiece, FOR MISSION HALLS. 
Containing Words and Music of oR G ANS 
144 NEW NUMBERS. FOR THE FOREIGN FIELD. 
Price 3d. net ; post free 4d. 
Sol-fa, 2d, net; post free, 3d. ORGANS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR QUANTITIES. 





WORDS ONLY - - - 3/- per 100 net. 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ DEPOT, 


FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
See the New Illustrated List of the Universal Series of 





FOLDING ORGANS sent post free on application to 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





SEVENTEEN 
POPULAR ANTHEMS 


Harvest, Christmas, Anniversary, 


AND OTHER 
Festival Occasions. 


112 pages. One Shilling net. Post free, 1/2. 


A popular set of Octavo Anthems, many of which have 
been sung at the Crystal Palace and other large Festivals, 
and at the same time being very suitable for small 
choirs. Composers include G, RAYLEIGH VICARS, 

P. ATTWATER, F.R.C.O., E. MINSHALL, 


W. A. MONTGOMERY, Mus. Bac., JAS. LYONS, Mus. 


Bac,, PERCY E, FLETCHER, etc., etc. 


FESTIVAL SETTINGS OF 
POPULAR HYMNS. 


ASERIES OF 12 POPULAR HYMNS 
ARRANGED IN ANTHEM FORM. 


INCLUDING : 


THE ROSEATE HUES OF EARLY DAWN By B. STEANE. 
ALL HAIL THE POWER’ » By E. H. SMITH. 
FORWARD BE OUR WATCHWORD _.. ByW. H. MAXFIELD 
ROCK OF AGES... .. .. By C. B. GRUNDY, 





Etc., etc. ; 
Peper, 64 pp., published at One Shilling net. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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The AEROMOTOR 


ES 10s. 


THIS IS THE PRICE of an Aeromotor large enough to blow an ordinary 
Two Manual Organ. 
WHAT IS THEAEROMOTOR? 


It is the very latest inven- 
tion for Organ Blowing. 


SIMPLE: only one moving 
part. 

RELIABLE: cannot get out 
of order. 

NOISELESS : almost as silent 
as the Kinetic Blower. 

CHEAP: Small Size, £8 10s. 
—suitable for an ordinary 
Two Manual Organ. Lar- 
gest Size, £16 10s. — big 
enough to blow an ordinary The Aeromotor with Direct Current Motor. 

oe Three Manual Organ. 


Messrs. NORMAN & BEARD, Ltd., have an Aeromotor in operation at their Norwich 
works, and another at their London Works. They write: ‘It is the best thing we 
have ever seen. We shall require a large number.” 


It will be cheerfully sent you on approval for thirty days’ free trial, 
and no obligation to purchase. * 
SEND US A POSTCARD for our descriptive Circular, which contains most interesting information. 
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The Aeromotor with Alternating Current Motor. 


The Kinetic-Swanton Co., Ltd., _ Aeromotor Department, 
84, LEADENHALL ST.. LONDON, E.C. LINCOLN. 


’Phone: Central, 12140. Telegrams: Citenik, London. ‘Phone: 227 Lincoin. 
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